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FOUR ESSAYS ON STYLE. 


The four essays on style which have been 
reprinted from time to time in the pages of 
THE WRITER from the works of Pater, Steven- 
son, Frederic Harrison, and Herbert Spencer 
make a repaying study. In a comparison of 
the four essays there is much interest, con- 
siderable profit, and not a little amusement. 
It is diverting to hear from Mr. Harrison that 
we should take pattern after no man’s style, 
and to be told no less authoritatively by Her- 
bert Spencer that we must write interchange- 
ably, as one’s subject requires, in the style of 
each and all. 

In considering the four authors’ theories of 
style, and their practical effects in these very 
essays we need not, for the moment, linger 
upon Herbert Spencer’s article; for his aim is 
toward reducing the matter to a science, and 
he writes (in this case ) in the accepted dry-as- 
dust style of the scientist. But Pater and 





Harrison make entertaining contrasts. Walter 
Pater lays stress upon erudition as a necessity 
for the literary artist, and his essay, of a 
certainty, has not the ease and spontaneity of 
one who is merely inspired. One turns with 
relief from his cumbersome style to Mr. Harri- 
son’s monosyllabic pages, and at a first glance 
the reader is well-nigh converted to Harrison’s 
emphasized theory of simplicity and natural- 
ness. His words are read with so much 
facility, his ideas are so easily absorbed, that 
Swift and Goldsmith (his English paragons ) 
begin to seem the ultimate standard. But 
when the leaf is turned to another page, one is 
driven to question if the matter might not have 
been treated with more interesting results. 
There is naturalness, there is simplicity, there 
is sufficient ease in his manner, but this clear 
and simple ease comes at last to seem a rather 
bald and colorless thing. With a hunger as 
for the flesh-pots of Egypt one turns from 
Harrison’s comparative triteness back to 
Pater’s complicated sentences, full of their 
meat of psychic significance. 

There is one point of agreement on the sub- 
ject of style between Harrison and Pater — 
it refers to the quality of fidelity to self, in giv- 
ing to one’s style “the color of one’s own 
soul,” as Walter Pater has it. Though the 
phrase hardly describes Mr. Harrison’s atti- 
tude, with his strenuous protest against the ex- 
pression of any marked individuality, yet it is 
somewhat along the lines of his plea for 
freedom from imitation. 

It is a contrast to both these writers when 
Herbert Spencer strikes a note of catholicity : 
To study many authors, to make one’s work a 
symphony of changes from one style to an- 
other, is his injinction. If we should take 
this adjuration quite literally, we might not be 
able to go all the way with him, for there is 
something worth considering in Frederic 
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Harrison’s assertion that a markedly indi- 
vidual style is the ossification of eccentricities, 
the confirmation of a one-sided development. 
It would be a sad loss to relinquish the ex- 
quisite or interesting authors whom Mr. Harri- 
son in a way taboos—to give up Pater and 
Stevenson, and (for those who like him) Car- 
lyle; moreover we are not willing to regard 
their graceful or rugged ways as aberrations ; 
but we are all, at best, but partial develop- 
ments, and the fascinations of individuality, 
like everything else, must partake more or 
less of our imperfection; so that a symphony 
of styles such as Spencer advocates, of Lamb, 
Carlyle, and Bacon, for instance, would be 
little short of a literary crazy-quilt. We do 
well to aim atall these virtues — at catholicity, 
at simplicity, and at fidelity to self; but in our 
present environment of limitations we can only 
be approximately broad, simple, and true. We 
may be thankful for whatever literature has 
accomplished in these several directions. 

It gives some curious matter for reflection 
that of all these four essayists on style 
only one (to my thinking) gives pleasure 
through his style —in these particular essays. 
Perhaps it is hardly to be expected that an 
essay on style should itself give an example of 


ideal style; for it is not a subject that stirs 
much inspiration. Perhaps, as a subject, it is 
as good atest as we could find for detecting 
lingering crudities in an author, or for proving 
his technical mastery. Walter Pater, for in- 
stance, in other works—in passages where 
his spirit is touched — uses language as fine 
and exquisite as the delicate thought behind 
it, but his gait goes clumsily here; while 
Robert Louis Stevenson in his part of this 
quartet shows a triumph of technique, indeed. 
Though he speaks lightly of his art as a 
sleight-of-hand trick, and compares its methods 
to “a juggling with oranges,” he writes not- 
withstanding as a delicate artist. In an essay 
which professes only to play the part of a 
text-book he gives usa really delightful piece 
of literature, and even flings poetry over the 
study of these dry technicalities by looking upon 
its probings asa search for the “ hidden springs 
of beauty.” Mr. Harrison may denounce 
Stevenson's ‘“preciousness ” (and with some 
reason, perhaps, in his earlier examples) as a 
thing to invite imitation, but in this pitting of 
wits he carries off the cup, with the example 
of an actual achievement, which speaks more 
loudly than theory. Leila R. Ramsdeli. 
Newevurau, N. Y. 





THE SELLING OF. MANUSCRIPTS. 


Many writers—need I say comparatively 
unsuccessful writers ?— complain more or less 
bitterly because editors in returning their man- 
uscripts do not give the reasons for rejection. 
Hurt and smarting at their failure, they compare 
their unsuccessful work with the matter that is 
printed by these same editors, and declare it to 
be as good as that accepted and printed, or 
even better. What if itis? Was the manu- 
script sent to the editor with an inquiry as to 
whether he had anything as good, or with an 
inquiry as to whether he wanted to buy it? 
Why should these complaining writers expect 
anything from an editor beyond declination or 
acceptance? 


They have written, let us say, a story, striving 
to put their best into it, and, wholly unsolicited, 
they have sent it to an editor who they hope 
may buy it. What is the editor’s part in the 
matter? He receives the manuscript in his 
mail, with perhaps a score of others. Shall he 
read each one of these effusions all through 
critically, and then write to each author, ex- 
plaining carefully why a given manuscript is, 
or is not, available? To whom is he responsi- 
ble — to the unsolicited author, or to the pub- 
lisher who employs him? If to the publisher, 
his duty certainly is to decide as quickly and 
as briefly as possible what manuscripts are 
available and what are not. It matters not 
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whether he reads the manuscripts atall. Ifa 
glance at their titles proves their unavailability, 
they have no further call upon his time. If 
reading the first half-dozen pages brings the 
same result, he should stop there. It is only 
the manuscript about which there may be doubt 
that calls for a complete and careful reading. 
The publisher is anxious to buy the manuscripts 
that will do most to make his publication a suc- 
cessful one, and the editor’s duty is merely to 
decide if, in his opinion, the manuscript under 
consideration will help toward the success of 
the special magazine that he is editing. If he 
thinks that it will not, he is not justified in 
spending another minute of his employer's 
time upon it after he has reached this decision. 

Buying manuscripts is as much a business 
transaction as buying flour or other merchan- 
dise. Do you give the merchant your reasons 
in detail for not purchasing every article of his 











No. 


stock that you examine? You want, or 
you do not want, such a piece of goods. An 
editor wants, or does not want, such a manu- 
script. And there the matter should end. If 
he wants a manuscript, he accepts it; if he does 
not want it, there is no reason why he should 
do more than to say so and return it to you. 
Let writers study their markets, always in- 
forming themselves what kind of material a 
magazine prints before submitting manuscripts 
to it, and then, having submitted a manuscript, 
let them regard the matter as they would any 
other business transaction. Is there any rea 
son why a merchant should grieve because you 
return, without comment, goods that he has 
sent to you on approval? Is there any reason 
why you should grieve because an editor re- 
turns, without comment, a manuscript that you 
have sent for his inspection ? 
Margaret Gordon. 


sosTON, Mass. 








[Time: Now, henceforth, and forever. 


and everywhere. 


Place: Anywhere 
Length of time allowed to complete the list : 
A lifetime, if necessary. Classification: Poor, Middling, and 
Good. Compensation: Poor — Nothing; Middling —A 
living ; Good — Fame and plenty of money. 

The Commission desires to say that no one is barred by reason 
of physical infirmities, religious belief, age, color, sex, or any 
other reason. Fifty per cent. shall be considered a passing 
grade by the examiners, who are all editors.] 

1. Have you something to say? 

2. Do you use good English? 

3. Is your handwriting related to that of 
the late Horace Greeley? 

4. Have you an abundant supply 
patience? 

5- Do youstick to your text? 

6. Are you addicted to the use of long words? 

7. Are you well supplied with postage 
stamps? 

8. Are you able to “look pleasant” when 
your manuscript comes back the tenth time? 

9. Have you a good fund of general in- 
formation ? 


of 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION FOR WOULD-BE AUTHORS. 


10. Doyou think editors are unfair and 
prejudiced ? 

11. Do you ask the editor, in case your 
manuscript is not available, “to kindly sug- 
gest” a periodical he thinks will take it? 

12. Do you remind the Board of Exam- 
iners that people with less gray matter than 
you have passed? 

13. Do you forget to put enough postage on 
your letters? 

14. Is the thread of your story ever broken? 

15. Are you a student of human nature and 
the best literature ? 

16. Do youalways send stamps for return ? 

17. Do you use transparent writing paper? 

18. Can you spell correctly? 

19. Do you know the difference between 
rhymes and poems? 

20. Have you plenty of good, common 
sense? Hilda Richmond. 


KENTON, O. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is 


about 1,000 words. 


7. 
> . 


Who is the leading American humorist to- 
day? Colonel Harvey, the editor of Harfer’s 
Weekly, in a recent address before the Vassar 
alumne said: “ Who is there to take the place 
of Eugene Field? It is true that we have Mark 
Twain, but even his attitude toward life is at 
present very serious, although he could not 
help writing humorously at times”; and then 


he added: “I think Oliver Herford is about 
our only humorist.”” Granting that Mr. Herford 
possesses a delicate and delightful humor, it 
seems nevertheless as if Colonel Harvey must 
have spoken without due consideration. Other- 
wise, especially addressing an audience of 
Vassar alumna, how could he have omitted to 
mention Miss Carolyn Wells, who certainly is 
a prolific humorist of high order, and who 
stands in a class by herself as the only woman 
writer who possesses what men generally 
would regard as a genuine humorous faculty? 
Among masculine writers John Kendrick 
Bangs will probably feel aggrieved because 
Colonel Harvey did not mention him— 
though perhaps without good reason — and 
Ade will very likely share the 
feeling. “Mr. Dooley,” however, certainly 
deserved to be spoken of, although lately 
he has not published much. “Bob” Bur- 
dette is also richand silent. Joel Chandler 
Harris by all means should not be forgotten. 
Another worthy of mention, who has not 
achieved the fame that he deserves, is Eugene 
Wood, and Judge Shute surely deserves con- 
sideration. Still it must be admitted that the 
list of genuine humorists now actively at work 
is short, and that, if Mark Twain is to be ex- 
cepted, there is no great American humorist 
to-day. Whyis it that in such a humorous and 
humor-loving people as we are, there should be 
no successful successor to Artemus Ward, 
Petroleum V. Nasby, Bill Nye, and Josh Bill- 
ings —or to those more literary humorists, 
Eugene Field, W. H. H. Murray, and Frank 
R. Stockton ? 


George 


* 
* * 


Another example of the unmercenary author 
may be cited. A. E. Houseman, professor of 
Latin in the University College, London, and 
a writer of verses which have won praise from 
able critics, consistently refuses to accept pay 
for his work. An American magazine recently 
printed fragments from a book he printed and 
sent him a check, which was returned with 
thanks. 

* > * 

Publishing again after long years of literary 
silence, Amélie Rives (now the Princess Trou- 
betskoy)showsin her dramatic poem, “ Seléné,” 
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that she has not wholly outgrown the trick of 
using unusual words and phrases which stirred 
the critics when “ The Quick or the Dead” 
appeared nearly twenty years ago. In Seléné 
she tells how Artemis sped along “ glistering,” 
“with skyey gait’? “on sandals sharp with 
sleet." The goddess wore amany-plaited skirt 


of “lissom white,” and 


**On her breast, 
Wide-spaced and maiden small, an armour tair 
Of crystal patines lapping scales of jade 
Dissolved with her quick breath, from white to gray, 
From gray to white, like spangles that bestrew 
A moonlit wave.” 

Farther on, the Princess Amélie writes of a 

swan’s “ plashy nest,” and of an ‘ 
‘“* Everlasting house 
Set in a tideless sea of golden air, 
Amidst of gardens.”’ 

It is only fair to say, however, that odd 
phrasing of this kind is the exception in the 
poem, rather than the rule, and that these 
lapses from good taste and good sense are 
atoned for by many beautiful descriptive pas- 
sages, in which well-chosen words are joined 
with exquisite skill to make a vivid and artistic 
picture. W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Joseph Blethen, whose article, ‘Ten Days 
in the Olympics,” was printed in Country Life 
in America for June, is associate editor and 
part owner of the Seattle Daily and Sunday 
Times. Mr. Blethen was born in Farmington, 
Me., April 16, 1870, but has been west of the 
Mississippi since 1880. He was graduated 
from the University of Minnesota in the class 


of 1891, and in 1899 he married Miss Gene-* 


vieve Swadley, of Whatcom, 
Between 1892 and 1896 he wrote nine plays, of 
which eight were unsuccessful, but one, “ The 
Chinook,” is still earning money on the road. 
Mr. Blethen began short story work ir tgoo, 
and sold four of the first five stories he wrote. 
In three years he has sold thirty-one short 
stories —nearly one a month. In 1892 he 
wrote a few sketches and sent them to 
McClure’s. They were returned to him at 
once. In 1got he tried the experiment again, 
and this time he was successful. Mr. Blethen 
has had stories published in the Ladies’ Home 


Washington. 


Fournal, the Saturday Evening Post, Mc- 
Clure’s, Everybody's Collier's, Munsey’s, the 
Funior Munsey’s, Success, St. Nicholas, Lip- 
pincott’s, and the Booklovers’ Magazine. He 
is the author of one novel. 


Larrey Bowman, author of “The Faithful 
Brady,” inthe April 4f/cC/ure’s, was born in 
Indiana, and isa son of Captain C. G. Bow- 
man, U.S. N., the present commandant of the 
Pensacola navy yard. Mr. Bowman is a grad- 
uate of Stanford University, and was a founder 
and illustrator of the Stanford humorous sheet, 
the Chapparrai/, and he also wrote a song which 
the students there still sing. Later, as a mem- 
ber of the Denver Republican staff, he won 
local recognition as a writer of humorous 
stories. He now livesin Tempe, Arizona. 

George Randolph Chester, whose story, 
‘Bargain Day at Tutt House,” appeared in 
McClure’s for June, and who had another 
story, ‘Ugly Burleigh,” in the June Cosmo- 
politan, is an experienced newspaper man, 
having been for five years, up to last fall, Sun- 
day editor of the Cincinnati Engutrer. 
While on the Exguirer he made the acquaint- 
ance of H. H. McClure,of McClure, Phillips, 
& Co., who urged him to submit some stories 
to McClure’s Magazine. In accordance with 
Mr. McClure’s request, he offered his first 
story in the rough, and it was sent back to him 
by the editor, for finishing, with a liberal check 
to insure its return to the magazine. This 
story was “The Strike Breaker,” which will 
be published in one of the fall numbers of 
McClure’s. The same magazine has several 
of Mr. Chester’s stories in type, most of them 
being comedies in the vein of “ Bargain Day 
at Tutt House.” One of them, with illustra- 
tions by Christie, will be printed in the August 
number. Mr. Chester has had several stories 
in the Saturday Evening Post, and one of 
them, “The Tin Railroad, Incorporated,” 
brought him requests for manuscripts from 
four magazines and half a dozen book publish- 
ing houses. In addition to this, the Reader 
Magazine has bought a number of Mr. 
Chester’s stories, and he also won a prize in 
the recent Black Cat competition. While on 
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the Enguirer he syndicated a series of weekly 
stories which were printed in the Sunday 
issues of a number of newspapers throughout 
the United States. Mr. Chester says that he 
has yet “to make good” with the public, but 
the magazines have given him such substantial 
encouragement that he has given up newspaper 
work and is now devoting himself solely to 
story writing. 


Margaret Houston, who wrote the story, 
“ By the Fountain,” in Azns/ee’s for June, was 
born in Texas, and is a grand-daughter of 
General Sam Houston. She was graduated 
from St. Mary’s College, Dallas, in 1899, but 
her literary work did not begin until a year 
ago, when Zes/ie’s published “In the Shadow 
of St. Joseph,” a short love story of the con- 
vent. Ainsilee’s has since published “ The 
Hegira of Minerva,” a half-humorous sketch 
of darkey character, and this magazine has also 
published a number of her verses. 
what Miss Houston considers her “natural 
field.” Smith's Magazine for July contains 
another of her short stories, called “ Aunt 
Clemma’s Guest.” “By the Fountain” has 
been characterized as “realistic in theme, 
with a vein of poetry running through it.” 


Verse is 


James Lincoln, author of the story, “ Super- 
annuated,” in the June A/d/aniic, is 
man whose only book publication, up 
is a slender volume of poems. This volume, 
modestly entitled “ Relishes of Rhyme,” and 
published in 1903, by Richard G. Badger, of 
Boston, consists of lyrics suggested, in most 


a young 
to date, 


instances, by cablegrams from South Africa - 


to the American press, during the Boer war. 
The opening sonnet of the book had already 
appeared in the Aflantic Monthly, and about 
half the thirty poems were reprinted from 
other eastern periodicals. Mr. Lincoln can 
devote to literature only scanty intervals from 
the drudgery of a peculiarly exacting business. 
He cheerfully says that he has made almost as 
much by his two or three accepted magazine 
stories as he has lost by his volume of poetry. 


Caroline Lockhart, who had a story, “ The 
Second Star,” in the June Lifppincott’s, and 
another, “‘The Man Who Knew Indians,” in 


Leslie's for June, was born in Illinois, but 
spent most of her childhood on her father’s 
cattle’ ranch in southeastern Kansas. She 
went to boarding school at the Moravian 
seminary at Bethlehem, Penn., and to Moses 
True Brown’s school of oratory in Boston. 
When the Boston Museum stock company 
was reorganized, Miss Lockhart became a 
member and played at the Grand Opera 
house. After that she tried newspaper work 
on the Boston Post, and since has been con- 
nected with the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin, and the Philadelphia Press, although 
she is not now connected with any newspaper. 
While in newspaper work-she lived at inter- 
vals in Paris and Rome, Wyoming and 
Mexico, Labrador and Newfoundland, Mon- 
tana and South Carolina. Miss Lockhart con- 
tributes with more or less regvlarity to Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine; Tom Watson’s Magazine 
has published one of her stories; and the Cen- 
tury has two more, as yet unpublished. She 
is going to Wyoming this summer to finish a 
book, and she says that her trunk contains a 
great many manuscripts which have been re- 
turned by editors with such dispatch that she 
has thought they must have come by special 
delivery. 


Homer M. Price, who has been making a 
specialty of post office stories, had an interest- 
ing one in the June Zes/ze’s, entitled “ Trouble 
at Cross-Bow.” The June number of the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal contained the second of 
his “ Miss Rose” stories, entitled ‘When Miss 
Rose Touched the Button,” and there are still 
other stories of this series to appear in the 
same publication. Mr. Price is superintend- 
ent of mails in the Dallas ( Texas) post-office, 
and has b2en connected with the postal service 
for twenty years. He has confined his writ- 
ings mostly to stories of the mail service, but 
has written other stories that have met with 
acceptance with such publications as the New 
York /ndependent, the } outh’s Companion, the 
Young People’s Weekly, et cetera. The 
Youth's Companion paid him the compliment 
last year ot using a little Christmas story asa 
Christmas greeting to its contributors. It was 
printed in very attractive form. One of his 
stories printed in the /udependent has been 
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dramatized, and will be placed on the vaude- 
ville stage the coming season. It is entitled 
“The Third Watch of the Night.” Mr. Price 
bears the distinction of never having written a 
story that he has been unable to sell. This 
summer he is taking a vacation from his post- 
office duties, and is spending the time in the 
“hill country” of East Tennessee, his post- 
office being Concord. He has much literary 
work planned for his vacation. 


Abby Meguire Roach, whose story, “A 
Working Basis,” in Harper's Magazine for 
June is the fifth to appear of a dozen short 
stories touching on some of the most common 
matrimonial problems, began to write in child- 
hood, and at the age of nine was contributing 
to a children’s sheet printed on a mimeograph 
and issued weekly, as she says “ tothe not-too- 
discerning of family and friends.” From that 
time on she continued to write more or less 
regularly, most of her output, until after 
school years, consisting of poetry. At the 
age of twelve, in collaboration with another 
author of equally tender years, she wrote a 
“novel,” which was published in a bona-fide 
woman’s home magazine of Philadelphia. 
The story was full of secret passages, mys- 
terious potions, apparitions, quotations from 
Shakespeare, true love, and the most exem- 
plary moral sentiments. “At thirteen,” she 
says, “the most important ‘work’ of my life 
was produced—an epic in six cantos, en- 
titled ‘ The Rose of the Alhambra.’ It is sad 
to have to add that no copy was saved for pos- 
terity, the only fragment extant having pre- 
served itself in a corner of my memory, 
probably because, at the time, it seemed to 
me particularly fine, quite like one of Tenny- 
son’s nature touches. In a description of 
dawn, it told of 

‘ the bat 


Who sought its dusty, dark retreat, 
And slept, suspended by its feet.’ ’’ 


After that time preparation for college pre- 
vented more than occasional poems. Thena 
year at Wellesley and a couple of gay seasons 
at her home in Louisville, preceded her mar- 
riage to Mr. Neill Roach, after which for three 
or four years she spent most of the time in 
travel. Mrs. Roach has had contributions 


published in the Century, Harper's, the Crz- 
terion, and the Cosmopolitan, and McClure’s 
Magazine will shortly bring out some of her 
work. The series of short stories now run 
ning in Harper's Magazine will eventually be 
made into a book. 


Frank Preston Smart, whose poem, “A 
Comment,” was printed in Scribner's for June, 
isa West Virginia newspaper man, being at 
present engaged on the Parkersburg News. 
He has had poems published in the Century, 
Scribner's, Munsey’s, and Lippincott’s, and 
has contributed, both in prose and verse, to 
Fudge, Puck, and Life. A great deal of his 
verse has appeared in newspapers, among 
others, the Vew Orleans Times-Democrat, the 
Boston Transcript, the Jndianapolis Four- 
nal,and the Detroit Free Press. Mr. Smart 
tells of one experience with prize story con- 
tests, which he says discouraged him so that 
he has never entered the lists since. This 
was in 1t8go1, when the old Boston Weekly 
Globe offered four prizes for the best four 
stories by boys or girls under seventeen years 
of age. Mr. Smart won the fourth prize. It 
was only one dollar, but he says the man who 
wrote “Fagan” couldn’t have been any 
prouder than he was. The dollar was the 
least part of his pride; to see that story in 
print would have been the real prize. ‘But 
before story Number Four was reached, the 
publishers of the G/ode gave up the weekly 
edition, and “The Story of an Excursion” 
never saw the light. 


Louis Joseph Vance, author of “‘ The Test,” 
in the May number of the Popular Magazine, 
has written serials and other stories for Mun- 
sey's Magazine, Ainslee’s, the Woman's 
Home Companion, the Argosy, Harper's 
Weekly, and the McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
cate. During 1904, under the name of “L. J. 
Van Ness,” he ran a series of stories in Ains- 


Jee’s, under the generic title of “ Stories of. 


the Street,” in all of which he endeavored to 
indicate sketchily phases of Wall street’s in- 
fluence upon the lives of the men and women 
connected with it, rather than to exploit the 
machinery or compile a glossary of the intri- 
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cate technical jargon of }'* The §Street.” 5 A 
large amount of Mr. Vance’s work has ap- 
peared in various periodicals under the same 
pseudonym, it being his belief that a certain 
amount of prudent pseudonymity in connec- 
tion with some of his work is not calculated 
to do any harm to his future. 


”~ 


METHOD IN FICTION WRITING. 





If the art of writing fiction is not by this 
time familiar to every one, the fault certainly 
does not lie with the public’s instructors. 
Never have they been more numerous or their 
instruction more assiduous. It is rather cu- 
rious that advice on the, making of books is 
pretty sure to come from writers who have 
tried and failed or who have never tried. 
Those who have accomplished a book or two 
are much less likely to think they have any 
special trade secrets to impart, and as for the 
veterans, the curious must pick up such hints 
as they can from glimpses into the workshop. 

Mr. Howells in one of his entertaining dis- 
courses from the Easy Chair has of late spoken 
skeptically of methods. The only rule that 
occurred to him, he intimated, was to work as 
hard as possible, by which he seemed to mean, 
among other things, writing and re-writing until 
the result was satisfactory. And he even 
hinted that many of the young writers who 
had applied to him for suggestions desired to 
arrive before they got there. 

There are, nevertheless, some points at 
which the confessions of notably successful 
literary workmen are of decided value, not 
only for the guidance of the young writer but 
for the light thrown upon the habits and tem- 
perament of the author. The “Serenade” 
scribbled on a wine-card at a restaurant gives 
a graphic conception of the marvelous fertility 
of Schubert’s brain—brings it home as no 
statistics of the total number of his songs 
could do. The fragments from Hawthorne’s 
note-books, while in general the publication 
of such unfinished bits is to be deprecated, are 
of wonderful interest as showing how his mind 
worked from an abstract conception; the raw 
material of a realist could hardly have such 
value. It is not likely that Hawthorne’s reputa- 


tion was in the slightest degree injured by this 
revelation of his methods, but on the other 
hand it is certain that Trollope hurt his literary 
standing by the confessions of his autobiog- 
raphy. There he too modestly wrote himself 
down a drudge, and many readers were unable 
to see beyond the mechanical side that he re- 
vealed. The figure of the burly man turning 
out so many words a day, like a bricklayer on 
wages, came between them and the books, and 
they were unable to rid themselves of the 
feeling that novels produced in so commonh- 
place a way must themselves be commonplace, 
which is a fallacy. The ability to work regu- 
larly and evenly is less a matter of inspiration 
than of will power and physical health. There 
are plenty of writers of most romantic habits 
who have not a title of Trollope’s creative 
power. 

There are two points in the construction of 
works of fiction which in a different degree 
have an interest for the student as well as for 
the practitioner. The first and the more im- 
portant is discussed by Mr. Howells in the 
same essay in which he disclaims the posses- 
sion of any secrets of the trade. 

Should a novel be written forward or back- 
ward? Mr. Howells, as might be supposed, 
is all for the straightforward method; he does 
not assume to know how all the great novel- 
ists have worked, but the books that please 
him best are those that read as if they had 
begun at the beginning. 

To begin at the beginning is of course pre- 
cisely what the “plotty”’ writer cannot do; 
his ending must be cut and dried before a be- 
ginning can be made. His whole art, in so far 
as itis distinctive, lies in keeping the ends of 
the string firmly in his own hands and offering 
his readers only the tangle of the skein. The 
trick is not quite so simple as it seems when 
one has just come to the unraveling of a 
tangle of this sort. To make a really first-rate 
detective story, which is the novel of plot car- 
ried to the furthest extreme, calls for art as 
well as for technical skill; the novice is apt to 
catch himself rather than his reader in the 
toils. But the question of skill left aside, it is 
only natural that Mr. Howells should most 
favor that form of novel in which this back- 
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handed procedure is not merely unnecessary, 
but unnatural and difficult. He looks upona 
novel as the record of the doings of people, 
and he does not see how the novelist can tell 
what they are to do until they actually come 
to do it. 

Here we see a wide gulf fixed between two 
classes of -writers—those who carefully plan 
out a work to the smallest details before be- 
ginning its execution, and those who keep 
what is to come in a state of flux, to be cast 
into form at the proper time. As a mere ques- 
tion of workmanship, the former seems to the 
unprofessional eye to have more to commend 
it. It is businesslike; it conforms to the 
methods of the architect and the playwright. 
There is quite a delightful sense of system in 
a literary shop where a given piece of work, to 
be done by a certain date, is all laid off in neat 
little squares, each of which might almost be 
let out to a sub-contractor. A novel so built is 
like one of the marvelous steel cages of New 
York, where the twenty-fifth story may. be 
finished before the ground floor is touched. 
Nevertheless, building is building, and novel- 
writing is novel-writing, and it is not difficult 
even for amateurs. to see what Mr. Howells 
means. Each chapter of the novel — the novel 
which he admires —is a product of what goes 
before, and not even the novelist can foretell 
the end, except in the most general way. In 
the actual work of writing the characters take 
on independent life, and are not to be bound 
down to a prescribed course. It all comes 
back, of course, to whether the novelist puts 
plot first, or people. 

It is to be urged, of course, that the almost 
invariable practice of the drama is “back- 
handed”; the play must be finished before it 
is begun. There are a thousand things to 
settle before a word of dialogue can be writ- 
ten, and it is the testimony of playwrights that 
nothing is so unmanageable, so difficult to re- 
vise, as dialogue. But if a novel is not a high 
building, neither is it a play, and Mr. James in 
his lecture at Northampton expressed the be- 
lief that whatever fits the one makes for the 
undoing of the other. The weak spot of the 
stage is its convention; the point at which the 
novel is strong is its freedom from the need 


for artifice. In this liberty to develop charac- 
ter ina simple, natural, even rambling way, @ 
way which on the stage would be intolerable, 
lies one of the most precious opportunities of 
the novelist, and internal evidence shows how 
freely many of the greatest writers have 
availed themselves of it. The best illustration 
is Hawthorne’s unfinished story, “ Septimius 
Felton,” with its notes showing the changes in 
the relations of the characters that dictated 
themselves as the novelist proceeded. It 
happens not to be ene of his great books, but 
it throws much light on the way they were 
written. 

The other point of technic upon which the 
confessions of eminent writers are instructive 
is closely related to this, and while perhaps 
not so fundamental, it none the less has an in- 
fluence upon the completed product which is 
of legitimate interest to the thoughtful reader. 
One understands “ The Pickwick Papers” or 
“ Vanity Fair,” for example, much better frcm 
knowing that they are written serially. Does 
a writer improvise, does he write and rewrite, 
does he expand, or does he contract? All 
these things leave their traces upon the com- 
pleted work. In the popular conception writ- 
ing a novel is —writing a novel. It is a 
question of sitting down with chapter I. and 
stopping at the end of chapter XXX. A little 
experience probably convinces the novice that 
it is not quite so simple as that. Even in the 
cases in which a novel is written simply and 
directly as Mr. Howells recommends, the be- 
ginning first and the ending last, there is a vast 
amount of preliminary work, and in many 
cases the hardest part of the task is dene be- 
fore the actual composition begins. Tourgue- 
neff's methods were as simple and direct as 
possible, and it may be supposed that he wrote 
his novels straight through, but before he 
began he had accumulated a great mass of 
data about his characters, and had begun to 
feel them as actual people. What his char- 
acters do is of less importance than what they 
are; they develop the action rather than are 
developed by it. 

But supposing the preliminary work done, 
there are still several ways of setting to work 
which the great practitioners have followed, 
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each of which, no doubt, has its special ad- 
vantages, and each of which leaves traces 
which a sufficiently expert eye might discern. 
There is first the method of improvisation 
—the method of the careless genius, who 
never blots a line, and of the careless amateur, 
who blots everything so that it does not mat- 
ter greatly. It may be allowed that some of 
the great masterpieces have been produced in 
this fashion, the novelist inventing and turn- 
ing out his copy as he went along, all ready for 
the printer. Much of Scott, much of Victor 
Hugo, much of George Sand, much of Mau- 
rus Jokai was produced in this free, bold fash- 
ion, with hardly a revision. But o>viously 
such a method, however entertaining may be 
the results which exceptionally prodigal 
minds have attained by it, is not one to be 
imitated. Lesser writers who have tried it 
have come to grief. Only the most extraordi- 


nary gifts can succeed in spite of carelessness. 

The second method is essentially the same 
except that it is followed by painstaking re- 
vision and polishing. Of this method R. L. 
Stevenson may be taken as a shining example. 


His manuscripts bear testimony to the extent 
to which he amended by interlineations and 
omissions. This is the normal, the ordinary 
method of the careful writer. It is open to 
the objection that if carried too far it may pro- 
duce the sense of artifice, and it is also to be 
said that the writer going over his product 
does not work with quite the same freedom as 
when engaged in actual creation. _It is prob- 
ably for this reason that the highly-talented au- 
thor of “Richard Yea and Nay,” Maurice 
Hewlett, has adopted the extremely laborious 
substitute of writing the whole thing over 
again and again. The first draft is written 
hastily and destroyed, and then he begins at the 
beginning and writes it straight through again. 
It is perhaps nota method that would suit many 
writers. The waste of effort must be enormous, 
and one would think that half-remembered 
felicities of the first version must be a harass- 
ing distraction. But it certainly offers the ad- 
vantage of momentum, the freedom to draw in 
firm, clear lines instead of trying to amend an 
imperfect sketch, and Mr. Hewlett has undeni- 
ably produced some extraordinary results by it. 


All these, however, are really variants of a 
single method of composition. A fundamental 
difference is reached when we come to the 
extraordinary procedure of Balzac. His bi- 
ographers have told us how that great genius 
spent a good share of his royalties upon whole- 
sale and repeated’ correction of the proofs — 
a statement which has often been misunder- 
stood. Asa matter of fact Balzac, who wrote 
with the utmost difficulty, had evolved a rough 
sort of system by which he called in the printer 
tohis help. He first wrote a new novel in the 
form of a hasty sketch, which was sent to the 
printer as fast as it was done, and set up by 
sections, each paragraph on a large sheet. 
With these in hand the novelist began a new 
and frightfully arduous stage of his labors, 
cutting out, making new paragraphs for the 
printer, and filling the wide margins with 
cramped manuscript additions until by slow 
and painful degrees the novel began to assume 
its final form — so far as a form could be final 
with Balzac, who was forever getting out new 
editions and chopping his books in two or 
welding them together. 

It was a clumsy process, but it had its raison 
d'étre; in reading the “Comédie Humaine” 
in the light of this method one can fairly hear 
the Titans at their forge. One may be sure 
that if Balzac had lived a century later he 
would have adopted the vastly simpler and 
less expensive method of his admirer, Henry 
James, which is a more scientific variant. His 
practice, if the literary paragrapher is to be 
trusted, is to begin by dictating to a stenog- 
rapher the substance of a new novel in the form 
of a short story of perhaps 15,000 words. This 
is typewritten—a few hundred words on a 
large sheet, and “worked up” into the full 
detail of the novel. When the development is 
complete the novel can be written in one 
piece, and published with comparatively little 
revision. It will be seen that the method is 
essentially that of Balzac, except that it is 
more systematic and makes use of modern 
labor-saving devices. The fundamental dif- 
ference is between those who enlarge the 
detail from a sketch, and those who work in 
the full size from the beginning. Between 
those who improvise, those who revise, and 
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those who re-write there is mainly a distinction 
of style: a profounder effect upon the struct- 
ure — though revision and re-writing affect this 
in some degree — seems likely to be the conse- 
quence of the enlargement of a miniature. 

It seems to show, for instance, in the intri- 
cate dovetailing of the parts in Mr. James’s 
elaborate-wrought novels. They have inner 
relations —suspended allusions, references 
forward and back, intimacies of all kinds, 
which are sufficiently amazing in any case and 
would seem hardly credible if the novels (those 
of the later period ) were first written large. A 
single brain would hardly serve to contain all 
those elements in a state of solution, and mere 
planmaking could hardly suffice to catch the 
elusive little touches, each of which falls so in- 
evitably into its right place. Whena novel like 
“The Wings of the Dove” or “ The Golden 
Bowl” is looked upon as something built 
up, completed simultaneously, as it were, at all 
points, this perfection of mechanism becomes 
more intelligible without becoming less admir- 
able. Clearly the method that produced “ The 
Newcombs” would have been inadequate to 
produce “ The Awkward Age.” And yet the 
enlarging process, if not open to precisely the 
objections urged by Mr. Howells against the 
“back-handed” method, seems not to be free 
from difficulties of its own. Are simplicity 
and directness quite so likely to be virtues 
resulting from this process as from a less ar- 
tificial method? Each writer must, of course, 
find his own way, and there is excellent prece- 
dent for almost any method of procedure, even 
that of the bungler who has no method, but 
muddles through. The value of such study is 
mainly in the help it gives to a better under- 
standing of an author’s art and its limitations. 
— Springfield Republican. 


DOES IT PAY TO WRITE? 


It has been my way ever since I became an 
author to keep a careful record of the products 
of my pen, and now that I have completed a 
round of twenty years I am minded to review 
my experience as it is recorded in the little 
books which fill a drawer in my desk and con- 
tain the history of every manuscript. 





Let mefmake clear at the outset that litera- 
ture has never been my crutch, but simply my 
cane; my avocation rather than my vocation. 
Throughout the whole course of my pursuit of 
it Ihave been engaged all day in either pro 
fessional or commercial employment, the bulk 
of my writing having been done before break- 
fast, wherein I imitated the example of the pro- 
lific Anthony Trollope. : 

Despite this limitation as to opportunity of 
production, I have, through the indulgence of 
editors and publishers, been permitted to see 
in print some twenty-five books, nineteen serial 
stories, 126 short stories, and 232 general arti- 
cles, these totals excluding accepted manu- 
scripts awaiting publication and rejected ditto 
that may never be published, and also casual 
contributions to daily papers. 

As to my books, they bear the imprints of 
some of the most notable publishers of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, London, and Edin- 
burgh, and my contributions have appeared in 
nearly one hundred periodicals, including many 
of the first rank. 

These facts are given simply to afford a 
means of appreciating the financial returns 
which, with all due deference to those who pro- 
fess that literature, like virtue, should be its 
own reward, do after all really constitute the 
root of the matter. 

To go back to the beginning of the score of 
years before mentioned, I find that my début 
upon the magazine stage proved a disappoint- 
ment financially. It wasina professional peri- 
odical, and took the form of an article upon a 
rather abstruse question of law. I quite 
expected a reasonable honorarium, and was 
considerably chagrined when the editor 
blandly informed me that the reputation 
accruing from my appearance in the pages of 
his publication should be my sole and sufficient 
reward. 

But my next venture went far toward making 
amends, as that admirable periodical, the Co- 
tinent, which surely deserved to be an estab- 
lished success, paid me $60 for a descriptive 
article, and thereby confirmed me in my reso- 
lution to join the ranks of the occasional con- 
tributors. The results of that first year, which 
included a contribution to another publication 
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long since defunct, the Current, of Chicago, 
were just $250. 

Oddly enough the second year yielded me 
precisely the same amount. Among the items 
were $55 from Lifpincott’s, $33 from the 
Popular Science Monthly, and $20 from Liter- 
ary Life, of Chicago. 

The year 1886 saw a substantial increase 
which was very encouraging and gratifying. 
Its total was $610, and included $75 from the 
Magazine of American History for two arti- 
cles, $60 from the Cosmopolitan for another 
two, $40 from Our Youth for four, $15 each 
from the Current and Wide Awake, and $io 
apiece from Ousing (then of Boston) and the 
Sunday School Times. 

In 1887 I took in $850, the larger contribu- 
tors being Scribner's Magazine, $150; the Fo- 
rum, $60; the Cosmopolitan (for twoarticles ), 
$110; the American Magazine, $77.50; Har- 
per’s Young People (for four articles), $75; 
Our Youth (for six articles), $85, and the 
New York Times, $20. 

Those who are familiar with the world of 
periodicals cannot fail to note how many names 
appear in my record that are no longer to be 
found upon the lists. The mortality among 
my customers has undeniably been very great, 
and possibly significant, but to what extent I 
may have been personally responsible for the 
demise of these publications is a question 
that I must leave to others to determine. 

Just to curb my conceit, no doubt, 1888, in- 
stead of improving uponthe preceding year, 
fell back to the figures of 1886, although the 
Cosmopolitan allowed me $75 for one article 
and the American Magazine $65 for another, 
while Harper's Young People paid me $80 for 
four articles, and the Youth's Comfanion and 
Wide Awake $20 each. 

But 1889 sought to make amends by yielding 
me $990. ‘ Aside from its financial results, the 
year had special signincance because it wit- 
nessed the publication of my first book, where- 
of the American copyright brought me $175 
and the British $100, and of two serials, Our 
Youth paying me $150 for one and Santa 

’ Claus $250 for the other. I also had $50 from 
Macmitllan’s, the same amount from Harper's 
Bazar, $80 from the Youth's Companion (for 


three articles), and $25 from Harper's Young 
People. 

Moved by the good example thus set, 1890 
carried me to $1,180, the important items be- 
ing $200 for the American._rights in my second 
book, $100 from the Cosmopolitan, and $75 
from the Youth's Companion. had also $100 
from the AfcClure Syndicate as the first prize 
for a special article upona designated subject, 
and as the actual writing of the article took 
only a single evening | was certainly well paid. 

It was a strange coincidence that 1891, in- 
stead of advancing, should retrograde to the 
precise mark of 1889, although there fell with- 
in it the largest single payment I had so far 
received, to wit, $300 for the serial and book- 
rights in the United States of a story for boys, 
as wellas $175 forthe bookrights of the two 
serials referred to in the account of 1889. The 
only other noteworthy receipt was $1co from 
Harper's Young People for a three-part serial. 

Although 1892 rose to $1,065, the following 
year receded to $975, and it was not until 1894 
that the showing for 1890 was surpassed by the 
total touching $1,267. In 1892 appeared my 
first serial inthe Boys’ Own Paper, of London, 
for which I received $190, and $125 more ata 
later date for the bookrights. 

The payment by a famous firm of British 
publishers of 100 guineas for the entire copy- 
right of a book for boys, of £60 for a collection 
of short stories, and of £50 fora serial, together 
with $50 from Lippincott’s and the same 
amount from Harper's Young People, helped 
to bring the returns for 1894 to $1,267. 

They were substantially the same for the 
following year, but in 1897 reached high water 
mark, the total being $1,755, whereto one serial 
contributed $300, another $100, and a third 
$75, while one book, for both the British and 
American rights, yielded $550, and a prize 
article in a competition stood for $100. 

Since then the annual receipts have varied 
considerably, owing to different causes, one 
year falling as low as $190, because of my ab- 
sorption in other work, and again rising to 
nearly $1,200. The sum total for the twenty 
years is practically $18,000, or an average of 
$900 per annum. Not a very dazzling manifest, 
to be sure, and yet when it is borne in mind 
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that my literary work has always been subsi- 
diary and has been entirely suspended for pro- 
tracted periods, one may at least maintain that 
the game has been, upon the whole, quite worth 
the candle. 

To achieve even the modest showing thus 
summarized has required a vast amount of 
patience and a keen outlook for opportunities. 
There are legends in circulation about writers 
born under some lucky star who have never 
known the bitterness of rejection at the hands 
of the editors. No such happy lot was mine. 

I may safely say that for every manuscript 
accepted on its first submission tothe autocrats 
of the blue pencil, two others have had to un- 
dergo a more or less prolonged wanderjahr ere 
they found a resting place. I have had an 
article rejected thrice by an editor ere he 


accepted and published it. Another was re- 


jected and accepted by an English editor 
within the space of a month, and then thought 
worthy of inclusion in the special Christmas 
number. 

Some of my articles have been respectfully 
declined from two to twenty times, and then 


received a warm welcome. A dozen publishers 
have found a book manuscript “ not quite suited 
to their plans,” while the thirteenth has been 
pleased to offer satisfactory terms of publica- 
tion. 

Through all these ups and downs, accept- 
ances and rejections, successes and failures, I 
have had exceedingly few causes of complaint 
as to the courtesy or carefulness of editors and 
publishers. However I may have wondered at 
their eccentricity of judgment, or bewailed 
their failure to appreciate a good thing when 
put before them, the instances in which I have 
had reason to deem myself illtreated or be- 
trayed have been rare, while the volume of 
consideration and liberality has been so great 
as completely to submerge and obliterate those 
infrequent unpleasantnesses. — Vew York Sun. 





> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Blunders of Publishers.— Some of our 
readers, we are sure, have been crossed in lit- 
erature, which is considered by some to bea 
good deal worse than being crossed in love. 


To these, and to others only less, the 1c mance 
of “Returned with Thanks,’ as set out 
shortly in the Bystander, should be interest- 
ing. We read that Maarten Maartens was 
forced to print his first book himself. Quite 
recently Mr. J. J. Bell made about $20,000 out 
of a tiny book, “ Wee Macgreegor,” for which 
no publisher would make an offer, though the 
author would have sold the entire copyright 
for fifty dollars. 

Think of Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair” re- 
fused by Colburn’s Magazine as lacking in in- 
terest, although written expressly for that pub- 
lication, and refused by every publisher to 
whom it was afterward submitted. Thackeray 
published it at his own risk. 

The same is true of Sterne’s “ Tristram 
Shandy.” Keble’s “Christian Year” was 
offered to a publisher for $100, and finally pub- 
lished at its author’s risk, bringing him in, it 
is said, $200,000 during his lifetime.—Zondon 
News. 

Words That Go Wrong.—It may seem 
whimsical to attribute a quality of original sin 
to the dictionary, but there is certainly some 
tendency in words, as there is in human 
nature, which makes for degeneracy. A word 
comes into the world, like the babe, in a state 
of innocence. Look at it after a few centuries, 
or even decades, and the chances are that you 
will find it coarsened, if not actually soiled. 

To take a very simple and obvious instance : 
One would say that “knowledge ” was an idea 
so definite and excellent that it could not take 
on any unworthy significance. Yet to say that 
a person is “knowing” is not always an un- 
adulterated compliment. 

Still more sad is the case of the word “ cun- 
ning,” etymologically identical with “ knowl- 
edge,” and now so far removed from it that 
only the students of language know they are 
related. 

The same debasing principle may be seen 
at work in such words as “notorious.” The 
word has not yet gone very far on the down- 
ward path — not so far, for instance, as “ enor- 
mity’’— but it has long since acquired the 
specific meaning of fame in the evil sense. 

You may still speak with perfect correctness 
of a “suggestive” book or a “suggestive ” 
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sermon as one charged with thought; and yet 
when you speak of a “suggestive ”’ play, it is 
not, as arule, its intellectual quality to which 
you wish to call attention. If we are to argue 
from experience, we must conclude that some 
day the word will confine itself to that mean- 
ing exclusively. 

It is merely by the differentiation of spelling 
—a modern innovation — that the word “ holi- 
day” has been saved from a similar, though 
not so sinister, double meaning, so wide has 
the gap become between “ holiday ” and “ holy 
day.” 

Did not Bacon’s “ Pathway Unto Prayer” 
ask us to “pray for the preservation of the 
king’s most excellent majesty, and for the 
prosperous success of his entirely beloved 
son, Edward, our prince, that most angelic 
imp”? 

A very terrible instance of degradation is 
the word “silly.” In Anglo-Saxon times it 
meant simply “blessed.” Thence it came to 
be associated with the idea of harmlessness, 
then of weakness, then of simplicity, then of 
foolishness. 

The misadventures of “silly” are no more 
pathetic than those of certain ill-fated words, 
which, in the whirligig of time, have come 
around to bear precisely the opposite of their 
original meaning. ; 

We do not associate the word “ bedlam ” 
with beauty, and yet does it not come from the 
French “belle dame ”—fair lady? Did not 
Milton, without the least idea of depreciation 
speak of “ bedlam nature ”’? 

“ Egregious” is another case in point. Ety- 
mologically meaning a person apart —a sheep 
out of the flock —it is not used exclusively as 
a term of contumely. Probably Thackeray, 
when he wrote of drawing “some one splendid 
and egregious,” was the last to use the word 
in its proper sense. 

Similarly, had the word “unspeakable” 
been applied to the Turk or the Scot 300 
years ago, it would have been very high 
praise indeed. It would then have meant that 
their virtues could not be uttered. St. Peter 
speaks of “ joy unspeakable.” 

It is this steady downward propensity of the 
language which is so puzzling. Do words have 


’ 


a society of their own from which it is easy to 
be ostracized, but into which it is hard to gain 
admittance? 

Or is it simply the law of the world at large 
—that there are a hundred ways of going 
wrong and only one of going right? There 
would certainly seem to be some sort of law 
that governs erring words. 

Some few words remain in a curious state of 
suspended significance. Just as there are 
cases of blossom and fruit being found on the 
same tree, so we have the anomaly in the dic- 
tionary of “demeanor” bearing the original 
meaning and “demean” bearing the later and 
acquiring meaning. ‘“ Demeanor” of course, 
simply means behavior in a perfectly neutral 
sense; yet the verb, starting from the same 
beginning, is now specialized in the bad sense 
beyond hope of recall. 

It is a dispiriting reflection that the whole 
trend of the language seems to be downward. 
What is to be the end of it? It clearly means 
that in the not very distant future there will be 
a much greater variety of words to apply to the 
lower side of life than to the higher.— 7he 
Book Lover. 

‘““A Nomenclatress” for Novelists.— A 
New York firm of publishers has this letter 
from a school teacher at Peabody, Mass., who 
wishes to be engaged as “ nomenclatress ” for 


novelists: — 
Peabody, Mass., April 13, 1905. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

Sirs: Wishing to be engaged with you asa nomenclatress for 
novelists, and having a college education and a wide knowledge 
of books, I invite your patronage. 

I take manuscripts and after reading decide ona title which 
shall not only be appropriate but especially attractive to the 
reading public —a title destined to sell the book. 

Through my connection with you and the author your sales 
will be increased and I indispensable to you and the author. 

This field may be new to you, but I assure you it is destined 
to be a money-making one for publisher and author, as well as 
remunerative to the nomenclatress. 

di beg you to give mea trial. Yours in literary interests. 


And in spite of the helpful offer they prefer 
to leave it to the authors.— Boston Evening 
Record. 

The Joys of Authorship.— God has given 
to painful man one joy which no disappoint- 
ment can wholly embitter, nor sorrow cloud, 
nor time corrupt, nor sin sully—a light for 
his cheerlessness, an opiate for his vain cry- 
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ing and unrest—the joy, I mean, of setting 
noble thoughts in rich and perfectly ordered 
language, and of waking here and there a 
kindred joy in others.— Contemporary Review. 


~ 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ For the convenience of readers THE Writer will send a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the nam e 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 

THe STANDARD OF USAGE. 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for June. 

Tue Associated Press. I1I].— News GATHERING AS A 
Melville E. Stone. Century (38 c.) for June. 

An ApoLoGy ror Tecunic. Brander Matthews. North 
American Review (53 c.) for June. . 


Thomas R. Lounsbury. 


BUSINESS. 


HUMOR AND THE HEROINE, 
tic (38 c.) for June. 


Great Masters or LITERATURE. 


Contributors’ Club, A t/an- 


Il.— Str WALTER 
Scorr. George Edward Woodberry. A%eClure’s (13 c.) for 
June. ’ 

On Beinc Aa Dramatic Critic. 
ropolitan (13 ¢.) for June. , 

A ST8VENSON PILGRIMAGE ALONG 
INLAND 


John D. Barry. Jft- 
rHe Rowre or *‘ An 
VovAGE.” Illustrated. ‘a ™ 
Critic (28 c.) for June. 

Dip Mrs. THurston Get 
WERADER’’ FROM Mr. 
Critic (28 ¢.) for June. 

MAXFIELD PARRISH. 
Critic (28 c.) for June. 

THe NaATuRE oF SCHILLER’sS GENIUS. 
Book News (8c.) for June. 

INCIDENTS IN THE YouTH oF Larcapio HEARN. A.G. 
Durno. Book News (8 c.) for June. 

SHAKESPEARE’S 


Hammerton. 


THE IDEA OF 
ZANGWILL? 


“THe Mas- 
Sinclair Lewis. 


Illustrated. Homer Saint Gaudens. 


Talcott Williams. 


Boors. George Bartram. Reprinted 
from Macmillan’s Magazine in the Eclectic (28 c.) for June. 

Freperick Oprer: A CartToontstT oF Democracy. 
Illustrated. B. O. Flower. Avena (28 c.) for June. 

My First Time 1n Print. Miss Braddon, Marie Corelli, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Hall Caine, Thomas Hardy, Anthony 
Hope, W. W. Jacobs, Jerome K. Jerome, Rudyard Kipling, 
Stanley Weyman, and Israel Zangwill. 
(13 c.) for June. 

ScHiLcer’s Rewicion. W. 
(13 c.) for June. 

Rupyarp KipLinc at NAvuLAHKA. Illustrated. Charles 
Warren Stoddard. National Magazine (13 ¢.) for June. 

Tue Fare or A Pray. Chester Bailey Fernald. 
set (13 c.) for June. 

Tue Pustic Lisrary Outlook tn CALIFORNIA, 
S. Greene. Sunset (13 c.) for June. 

How Mopern Encyctop#o1as ARE REVISED. 
Vico. Success for June. 

THe TerCENTENARY OF EL QuIxoTe,. 
Mir. Jndependent (13 ¢.) for May 18, 


Grand Magazine 
H. Carruth. Ofen Court 
Sun- 
Charles 
0. C. 


Father Miguel 


THOREAU, A PropHET OF NATURE, Hamilton W. 
Mabie. Oxtiok (13 c.) for June 3. 
PHOTOGRAPHING IN THE OPEN. _ Iilustrated. 
Hewitt. Pxdlic Opinion ( 13 c.) for June 3. 
THe Goop Gray Port at Home ( Walt Whitman). 
Illustrated. Horace Traubel. Suturday Evening Post ( 8c.) 
for June 3. 


Arthur 


> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Henry Harland has almost recovered from 
his serious illness of nearly a year. 

Dr. Cyrus Townsend Brady has gone back 
to the ministry, and is occupying the pulpit of 
the Trinity Church, Toledo, O. 

Charles M. Harger, editor of the Adz/lene 
(Kas.) Reflector, has been asked to take the 
chair of journalism inthe University of Kansas. 

“In the Days of Milton,” a picture of Mil- 
ton's Life and Times, is the title of a book by 
Tudor Jenks, to be added tothe Lives of Great 
Writers Series, published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

A life of Charlotte Bronté, by Clement K. 
Shorter, will soon appear in the Literary Lives 
Series published by the Scribners. 

The publication of “ Montaigne,” by Edward 
Dowden — the first volume in the French Men 
of Letters Series to be issued by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company — has been postponed until 
September. 

A list of 1,000 of the best novels has been 
compiled by the Free Public Library of 
Newark, N. J. 

Frank A. Munsey, editor of Munsey’s Mag- 
azine, says that he will issue a new magazine 
in the fall, which will be entirely different from 
anything else ever published. 

A new monthly magazine, to be known as 


Now and Then, is to be started in Bloomsburg, 
Penn. 


The Booklovers Magazine has passed into 
the hands of D. Appleton & Co., and the July 
issue and those following will be of App/eton’s 
BookloversMagazine. The new owners intend 
to offer a twenty-five cent magazine in general 
features similar to Harper’s,Scribner’s, and the 
Century. It will contain serials by well-known 
novelists, short stories, and special articles on 
topics of interest, and each issue will have 
from 125 to 160 pages of reading matter. 
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The International News Company (New 
York) has a new ten-cent magazine from the 
publishers of the Strand and the Wide World 
Magazine. Itis called the Grand Magazine, 
and the first number is that for June. 


The business of E. L. Kellogg & Company, 
of New York, and that of E. O. Vaile, Oak 
Park, Illinois, have been merged intoa new 
concern, called the United Educational Com- 
pany, with offices at 61 East Ninth street, New 
York. The various periodicals published by 
the two companies have been merged into 
periodicals to be published by the United 
Educational Company. The 7Zeachers’ Jnsti- 
tute, the Primary School, the /ntelligence, and 
the Primary School Era willbe combined into 
the Zeachers’ Magazine; the Week's Current 
and Our Times will be combined into a 
weekly, to be called Current Events; while 
the School Fournal and Educational Foun- 
dations will continue to be published without 
change, except for such improvements as have 
already been decided upon. Ossian Lang will 
be editor-in-chief of all the periodicals of the 
new company. 

Charles H. Kerr & Company (Chicago ) 
have combined the Comrade, formerly pub- 
lished in New York, with their /nxternational 
Socialist Review, which is just completing its 
fifth year. 

The /nternational Quarterly is now pub- 
lished by Fox, Duffield, & Co., New York. 

The subscription price-of the Holiday Maga- 
zine ( New York) will soon be advanced from 
fifty cents to one dollar a year. 


Arthur H. Folwell is now the editor of Puck. 


Alfred Henry Lewis has become the chief 
editor of Human Life ( Boston ). 

Francis W. Halsey has become literary ad- 
viser of the firm of the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, not editor of the Literary Digest. as 
reported. Dr. Isaac K. Funk has taken per- 
sonal charge of the paper, with William S. 
Woods as his chief assistant. 

Dr. J. Berg Esenwein has resigned as busi- 
ness manager of the Booklovers Magazine, to 
assume the editorial and business management 
of Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, and $150 are 
offered for the best papers on any one of nine 
economic subjects, a list of which can be ob- 
tained from Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, of 
the University of Chicago. The first two prizes 
are offered for essays written by persons with 
the bachelor’s degree from an American col. 
lege, received in 1894 or since, and the last 
two for essays written by persons who at the 
time the papers are sent in are undergraduates 
of any American college. Essays must be 
submitted before June 1, 1906. 

A new book by Russell Sturgis, entitled 
“The Artist’s Way of Work,” will soon be 
published by Dodd, Mead & Company. It 
will describe in an untechnical way the 
methods by which the artist produces his 
work, and will be illustrated. 

Ginn & Company are publishing ‘Studies 
in Modern German Literature,” by Otto Hel- 
ler, professor of the German language and lit- 
erature in Washington University. 

E. P. Dutton & Company have just pub- 
lished “The Rhymer’s Lexicon,” by Andrew 
Loring, which is described as “a rhyming dic- 
tionary ona newplan.” The book has an in- 
troduction by Professor George Saintsbury. 


The J. B. Lippincott Company has just pub- 
lished “ Spanish Influence on English Litera- 
ture,’ by Martin Hume, of the University of 
London. The book gives a comparative study 
of Spanish literature in special relation to its 
points of contact with English literature. 


Herbert Putnam, librarian of Congress, in a 
copyright conference recently held in New 
York, said that at the next session of Con- 
gress, the senate committee on patents will 
submit a bill codifying the copyright laws, 
which are now thought to be defective in defi- 
nition and imperfect in expression. 

Gustave Frenssen, the author of the success- 
ful novel, “Jorn Uhl,” has received for it 
about sixty-three thousand dollars, an unpre- 
cedented sum in Germany. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore died at Melrose, 
Mass., May 23, aged eighty-four. 

General Henry Van Ness Boynton died at 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 3, aged sixty-nine. 





